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reviews child care research and effective practices that have emerged 
over the past two decades, and describes characteristics of effective 
programs. An introduction describes the growing need for day care 
services; defines school-age day care; and provides four steps to 
begin planning a program, including building a partnership with 
community organizations, assessing the local supply and need, using' 
the assessment to design the program, and gaining approval for 
start-up. The next section describes the role of the school with 
respect t*. school-based programs, the use of outdoor and indoor 
space, and community-based programs. Human relationships are 
discussed in the third section, including the relationships between 
program staff and children, individual staff members, staff and 
parents, and the program and the school. Program activities and 
scheduling are the focus of the fourth section. The final section 
reviews program administration, highlighting requirements for 
personnel; provisions for the safety, health, and nutrition of 
children; fiscal management; and issues related to authorization, 
licensing, and liability. For each program area discussed, standards 
for excellence and quality indicators are provided to establish a 
checklist for program implementation. This checklist and 23 
references are appended. (BCY) 
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Foreword 



The patterns of family life have changed dramatically over the past two decades. 
More and more parents have entered the work force, resulting in increasing numbers of 
children who are unsupervised for three or more hours a day. In response, elementary 
and middle school principals have joined in community efforts to explore, for children 
ages 5-13, alternatives to taking care of themselves during these hours. 

Principals, superintendents and boards of education have formed partnerships with 
parents, public officials, youth and civic organizations to develop programs that provide 
safe, nurturing places for children's out-of-school hours. Such programs support 
children's growth and development, and their ability to do well in school. 

Standards for Quality School-Age Child Care has been developed for principals and 
their partners to: 

H Discuss what types of programs best meet the needs of children, parents 
and communities; 

■ Examine the latest research and best practices ir school-age child care that 
have emerged over the past two decades; and 

■ Oudine the elements of high quality programs and establish a quality 
checklist to guide programs through start-up and improvement. 

These standards set forth the ideal; few programs will meet all the criteria. Most 
programs will be able to develop many new goals for improvement by using these 
Standards to review program strength. This publication has been prepared by the 
National Association of Elementar)' School Principals and the School-Age Child Care 
Project at the Wellesley College Center for Research on Women. It is part of a project 
to provide training and information to principals interested in school-age child care. 

This is the fourth publication of its kind developed by NAESP with a committee 
of principals, who have worked together to share their experiences and knowledge of 
school-age child care. Special thanks also go to author Susan O'Connor, of the 
Wellesley SACCProject, to Louanne Wheeler of NAESP, who edited the document, 
and to NAESP's Ron Areglado, Merrie Hahn and June Million, for their many contri- 
butions. Support for development, publication, and dissemination of this publication 
was provided by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, the Primerica Foundation, and an 
anonymous foundation. NAESP and the School-Age Child Care Project are grateful for 
their support. 

We wish for each school and principal, rewarding involvement with school-age 
child care. 
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Xhere was a time when elementary and middle school prii\cipais saw children off 
at the end of the school day, knowing that most would be met at home by their moth- 
ers. After a snack, they might join other children to play outdoors, relax indoors with 
books or games, or get a start on homework. 

Over the last 20 years, principals have seen that scenario disappear. Today, more 
than three in four school-age children live in families where both parents work, or in 
single-parent families. As a result, whole neighborhoods are empty of adults throughout 
the work day. 

Principals have become increasingly concerned as children arrive at school too early 
in the morning, linger after school, or walk to empty homes or apartments, sometimes 
through dangerous neighborhoods. While some research suggests that children left 
alone may become more resourceful and independent, other research indicates that the 
premature responsibilities of taking care of themselves may be too much for some children. 

For some children, taking care of themselves may mean: 

■ Walking home through an unsafe neighborhood. 

9 Too much time indoors and alone, watching TV, feeling bored and lonely. 

■ Risks of accidents at home and outdoors, 
n Fears about being alone. 

■ Responsibility of caring for younger siblings. 

■ Experimentation with drugs, alcohol and sex. 

■ Fewer opportunities to develop new interests and skills. 

■ Fewer activities in which to experience success. 

As educators, our concern for children does not start and end with the school bell. 
We know that children's ability to learn is affected by what happens outside school. A 

1987 Harris opinion poll asked teachers to rank seven possible causes of students having 
difficulty. "Children left on their own after school" was listed by 51 percent as the 
number one factor. Recent research indicates thai children's participation in quality 
after-school programs results in enhanced self-esteem and social and academic compe- 
tence (Posner and Vandell 1991). The time spent by a child outside school and away 
from parents may be greater than the time spent at school. These hours are too many 
and too precious to waste. 

Principals know children in their communities need school-age child care. In a 

1988 NAESP survey, 84 percent of 1,175 responding principals said children in their 
communities need supervision before and after school, and two-thirds felt that public 
schools should provide that care. Increasingly, principals are involved in developing 
programs that provide a safe and caring place for children during out-of-school hours. 
This publication is designed to help them implement the best of such programs. 
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w)chool-age child care gives children a safe and secure place to be when school is 
not in session. Here they can learn, relax, have fun and thrive with other children and 
adults. 

A program may be open before school, after school, or all day during school 
holidays, vacations, snow days and teacher inservice days. Some programs offer a sum- 
mer day camp experience. The standards set out here are designed primarily for before- 
and after-school programs, and only secondarily apply to the activities and pace of a full 
day or summer camp experience. 

Programs are usually designed to serve elementary and middle school children, ages 
5-13, but are increasingly open to preschoolers who may attend part-day programs 
within the school and need "wrap-around" care. Programs for children beyond age 14 
are also increasing, since few alternatives exist for this age group. 

A high quality program v/ill have: 

■ Warm and respectful staff who guide children in important ways. 

■ Staff who work well with each other, parents and the communit)^ 

■ Cozy and well organized indoor space, with a variety of interest areas. 

■ Outdoor space offering plenty of safe and challenging activities. 

■ Provision for the safety, health and nutrition of the children. 

B Activities that reflect the broad range of children's developmental stages 
and interests. 

■ A flexible and relaxed schedule. 

A good program is not simply a longer school day. It is different in both structure 
and content. Children who have been in school for six hours need to shift gears, much 
as adults do after work. The focus shifts from academics and achievement to recreation 
and socialization. Set schedules becomes flexible, with children moving at their own 
pace. The space is warm, both physically and emotionally, with soft spaces and inviting 
activity areas: 
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JLhe best school-age child care programs are collaborative community efforts 
where eveiyone with a stake in children's development works together. Each school and 
community is different, and the level of school involvement will vary from place to 
place. Some schools may nor feel able to go beyond their primary task of education, but 
being involved with child care does not require schools to become providers. However, 
programs will always be stronger if the school supports them and is a player in the 
process. A basic plan for getting started will include these steps: 

Building a partnership 

An effort to develop school-age child care may begin with a casual conversation 
between two people concerned about children. A parent might speak with a principal, 
or a public official with the school superintendent. A group of parents might compare 
notes about their patchwork child care arrangements. Such initial discussions are most 
likely to bear fruit if the initiators identify all others potentially concerned, and then 
launch dialogues about possible solutions. 

Principals may be the first to speak. It is wise to talk to people who know what 
arrangements already exist for school-age children in the community, and what barriers 
stand in the way of giving children a safe and worthwhile place to be during out-of- 
school hours. As a principal, you may have the information, but if not, talk with people 
and agcni.'^s who do. They may be interested in joining the effori. Check with child 
care resource and referral agencies, child advocacy organizations, child care centers, 
organizations that serve youth (such as YMCA, YWCA, Scouts, or Campfire) and 
funding organizations like the United Way. 

Representatives fi*om such groups might form the beginnings of a task force. 
Broaden the base of your coalition to include the people who have the most to gain- 
parents. Add other people and organizations who care about children: religious groups, 
civic organizations (League of Women Voters, Lions Club) and other school personnel 
(guidance counselors, social workers, teachers, boards of education, PTAs). Involve 
people with skills to contribute, such as child care professionals, lawyers and accoun- 
tants. Don't forget to include the people who make decisions or have financial re- 
sources, such as local and state officials, licensing agencies, boards of education and the 
business community. 

The broader your base of power and support, the easier will be the start-up task. 
You will need the support of these people in the months and years to come. Get them 
involved and keep them involved. 

Once a partnership has begun, observe the basic rules for successful task groups: 

■ Establish st7'on^ leadership . Find someone who is committed to school-age 
child care, has good group skills (such as knowing how to run meetings) and 
can delegate responsibility. 
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■ Develop clear Qoah , Decide together what vision you share for children's out-of- 
school hours. People will stay with you if you set clear goals and make obvious 
progress toward them. 

■ Develop an action plan . Involve each person in the effort, using their skills and 
resources. People will stay involved when they feel their contributions are 
valued and make a difference. 
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Assessing the need and existing supply 

The best program is one designed to respond to the unique needs and resources of 
your community. The first step is to assess that need. What services already exist? How 
many chilaren need a program? What type of program do children and their families 
need? The existing providers appreciate it when a school takes steps to learn if there is a 
need for additional care before proceeding with plans. Schools that have neglected this 
step have been severely criticized. 

Few coalitions have all this information at their fingertips, and it's often necessai} 
to conduct a formal assessnient of needs. Schools can distribute a questionnaire for 
children to take home, with a stamped and addressed return envelope. A survey table 
might be set up at a school function that most parents attend. One school provided 
phones and phone lists for a telephone survey. 

Some questions to include in any type of assessment are: 

■ How many children need care? 

■ How many will need care in the future? (Check projected school population.) 

■ What are their ages? 

■ When is care needed? 

before school? (hours?) 
after school? (hours?) 
school vacations? 
holidays? 
snow days? 

teacher inservice days? 
summer? 

■ What arrangement does the family currendy use? Is it adequate? 

■ Would the family use the program? 

■ What location is best? 
H What is affordable? 

■ Would the family need financial assistance? 

II What types of activities would the child enjoy? 

■ Would the family participate in planning? 

iO 



Designing the program 

Once you have conducted the initial assessment, you can use the results to help 
answer three crucial questions: Who needs the program? What kind of a program will 
answer their needs? Where s\\o\x\d it be based? Asking these questions each time your 
group makes a program design decision will keep the focus where it should be-on the 
children. Whether making choices about location^ space, staffing or fees, keep in mind 
the needs of your target population. 

To begin the design process, ask these questions about the children: 

■ Where do they go to school? 

IB What is their access to transportation? 

■ What ab out children with special needs? Financial needs? 

Once ir is clear who you will sei-ve, you can make other decisions, like who will run 
the program. There are many choices, each with advantages and disadvantages. 

People often look to the schools first-borh to run and to house the program. Afrer 
all, schools have a vested interest in the children, transportation problems would be 
eliminated, and the school has valuable in-kind resources. But a school has so many 
mandates that it is often not realistic to take on another. There are also agencies which 
have become expert at running programs and have already ironed out the kinks. 

At this planning stage, there are two questions to ask: 

Who is best to administer the program? Is the school or a community-based agency 
better prepared to do the job? Youth-serving agencies, child care centers or community 
agencies may be happy to join in a partnership with the school. 

U^/;m^ should the program be located? Is the best possible space in the school or 
somewhere else in the community? 

Community-run programs have many advantages. A group with an established 
track record in school-age child care brings expertise in dealing with the complicated 
and time-consuming details of running a program. The group might also be able to lean 
on a broader budget for start-up and operational costs for the first year or two until 
enrollment increases. It may have an established relationship with funders. It can draw 
experienced staff from existing programs to run the new program. 

There are also advantages to school-sponsored programs. The program can become 
part of the established legal entity of the school, so incorporation and new liability 
insurance arrangements are not necessary. Schools sponsoring programs may be quicker 
to lend in-kind and direct support to the program, and feel a greater sense of ownership 
and pride in it. 

If the school "donates" the space, it can take a load off the program's budget. 
Schools are already set up for children, but how will that impact accessibility, comfort 
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and acfiviiy choices? Will school personnel weicome the program? How appropriate is 
the space? Can program staff offer a lot of activity choices, or are they limited by the 
location? Will program staff find it difficult to make adjustments to cope with the 
schoors procedures and use of the space? Is shared space in a school better than desig- 
nated space in a community center six blocks away? 

Gaining approval for start-up 

During the planning stage, it is important to begin working toward approval for 
program start-up. As it becomes clear who may run the program and where it mipht be 
located, involve the appropriate people within those organizations in the planning 
process. Include their representatives in your planning meetings. Get an informal 
agreement that the organization is interested in becoming involved. When the program 
plan is firm, approach the organization to gain formal approval. A written agreement 
might be in the form of a letter of understanding, a contract, or a lease. 

It is also important to check on local and state licensing regulations, and how to 
meet local building, fire, safety and health codes, and zoning regulations. Most states 
have licensing regulations for child care focilities. Find out which cover the planned 
program. Sometimes school-based or school-run programs are exempt from licensing, 
but may fall under the aegis of the state's department of education. 

Also examine insurance costs and other legal issues, such as tax-exempt status and 
incorporating as a nonprofit organization. Listed at the back of this book are additional 
resources on fund-raising, budgets, marketing, licensing and staffing. 

Whether the program is school-based or community-based, the school has a role to 
play in the start-up and implementation of school-age child care programs. 
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The school plays a pivotal role in the quality of school-based programs when it 

provides: 

M a warm welcome to the program; 

H ongoing communication and support; 

■ adequate indoor and outdoor space and storage; 

■ a commitment to high standards. 

About one-third of all school-age child care programs in the United States are 
based in schools, according to data from the National Study of Before & After School 
Programs (U.S. Department of Education 1993). About half of all school-based pro- 
grams are sponsored by the host school; the other half are usually sponsored by commu- 
nity organizations. So schools are in a unique position to support and enhance quality 
in these programs. 

Hosting a program in your school can be like having a guest in your home, espe- 
cially if you invite an outside vendor to provide the service. The relationship will work 
best if the "guest" feels welcomed by a supportive principal and staff, has pleasant space 
and storage, and both the host and program communicate frequently. 



Standard of Excellence: The school will formalize its relatio7tship with the 
progi^am to ensure sound communication and clarify policiesy roles and responsi- 
bilities to benefit the children served. 

There is no guarantee that school-based programs, whether school-sponsored or 
not, will be readily accepted by the school family. As with all relationships, communica- 
tion is the key. The program is more likely to be accepted when you involve the person- 
nel it impacts the most. Don't forget the custodian who will clean the program space, 
the secretary who will answer phone calls, or the teacher who will share a classroom. 

Quality Indicators 

■ School staff help the program staff, children and parents feel they're an impor- 
tant part of the school family by greeting them warmly, accommodating 
reasonable requests, and taking concerns or problems through proper channels. 

■ The school and program agree in writing on rules, roles and responsibilities 
regarding space, maintenance schedules, finances and accountability. 

■ School and program personnel affected by the agreement are asked for input before 
it is made final, to ensure that they can both accept and comply with the agreement. 

■ At least once a year, the agreement and its guidelines are reviewed to assess their 
impact on both program and school. 

■ The school and program each designate liaisons who meet periodically to 
review administrative issues and share pertinent information about the children 
and the program. 

I 3 NationalAssociation of Elementary School Prinitipais • 7 
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Standard of Excellence: School communities explore how their policies can 
best support a high quality program for all children. 

School-age child care programs are constantly forced to find a balance among 
quality, affordability and adequate staff compensation. Program budgets are primarily 
supported by parent fees, which frequently puts care out of the reach of low-income 
families. Many programs are forced co balance their budget by paying low salaries and 
no benefits to staff. And most programs are limited by tight budgets which adversely 
impact staff-child ratios, supplies and materials, activity choices, and nutrition. 

This situation does not work for most families. A 1989 survey of 5,000 Boston 
public and parochial school parent:^ showed that two-thirds were not satisfied with their 
current arrangements.* 

Schools can make a critical difference in balancing accessibility, affordability and 
quality. The in-kind and direct support that schools offer, such as donated space, 
utilities, maintenance or dir^^ct contributions, can make a world of difference. These 
contributions may make it possible for programs to pay higher salaries, retain experi- 
enced staff, and provide financial assistance for low-income families. 

Schools have the opportunity to make sure the program meets qualit}^ standards. 
Having an agreement with a contracting agency that spells out all facets of the relation- 
ship, schools can require that certain standards are met and that assessment and evalua- 
tion are undertaken. School personnel may offer to participate in the assessment or . 
evaluation process. 

In schools, accessibility for children with special needs is required by legislation. 
The child care field is now required to make "reasonable accommodations" to serve 
children with disabilities under the provisions of the Americans with Disabilities Act. 
Programs housed in school space may find it easier to accept more children with dis- 
abilities while making fewer costly adjustments. 

Quality Indicators 

■ Schools provide maximum possible support to the program budget through in- 
kind and direct contributions, including no- or low-cost charges for space, 
utilities, maintenance, administration, and contributions of cash, materials and 
equipment. 

■ Schools work with the program to identify sources to contribute to sliding fee 
scales, subsidies and scholarships, so all families can afford to use the program. 

■ Schools work with the program so children with special needs can participate. 

■ Schools use their resources and influence to ensure the program is of high quality. 

* (Challenges Facing Boston Families: The Need for School-Age Child Care, Parents United for Child 
Care and the Wellesley College Center for Research on Women, 1989.) 
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Standard of Excellence: Indoor space is comfortable^ adequate in size, clean 
and well organized. 

An estimated 20 to 30 percent of school-based programs are housed in space 
designated solely for the program's use. This arrangement is preferable for most pro- 
grams because they can personalize the space to suit their needs, display children's work, 
and have room for "work-in-progress." 

However, the majority of programs use shared space in a cafeteria, gymnasium or 
classroom. Unfortunately, this can mean that staff and children face constant con- 
straints in what they can do, and when. Are children trying to play a quiet board game 
or do homework while other children play basketball? Do children spend an additional 
three to five hours in a classroom, sitting at desks, asking staff for access to the one 
storage cabinet of books, games and toys? Is there so little storage that staff keep supplies 
and equipment in canvas bags or stored in their cars? 

For shared space to work, program staff need to be ixinovative and school staff 
supportive and receptive to ideas. With creativity, shared space can be transformed each 
day in minutes using modular furniture, moveable storage units and room dividers, 
large pillows, bean bag chairs, and carpet squares. 

Whether dedicated or shared, space needs to be the right size. Children may 
wander aimlessly in too large an area, or become aggressive in cramped quarters. Space 
with lots of cozy and inviting interest areas encourages children's exploration and 
involvement. It is an art to craft a well designed space that takes into account the 
program's philosophy, available space, and the way in which room arrangements will 
affect the children's activities and interactions. 

Quality Indicators 

■ Indoor space is adequate, with at least 35 square feet per child. 

■ The area is safe, clean, and in good repair. 

■ The space is separated for different types of activities: 

- quiet areas for rest, privacy, reading or homework; 

- interest areas for board games, creative arts, dramatic play, cooking 
and eating, science and nature, blocks and building materials; 

- open areas for large motor activity or to gather in groups. 

II The area is cozy, warm and inviting, tising carpets, couches, pillows and bean 
bag chairs to create soft spaces. 

R Storage is adequate to keep the space neat and well organized. 

■ The space is organized so that children moving from one space to another 
don't disrupt ongoing activities. 

■ Supplies and materials are accessible to children. 
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■ Children have a place to store their personal belongings and ongoing projects. 

■ Moveable storage cabinets and stacked containers aid in shared space situations. 

■ Children's projects are prominently displayed. 

■ Water is available for drinking, art and science projects, cooking and cleanup. 

■ Children's special needs are taken into account {e.g., wheelchair ramps and 
handicapped-accessible toilets). 

■ Ventilation and temperature are comfortable. 

■ Noise level is acceptable for the activity taking place in any given area. 

Standard of Excellence: Outdoor space is adequate in size and has enough 
equipment and activity choices to offer a variety of safe challenges for children. 

One clear advantage of school-based programs is often appropriate outdoor play 
space. This is a critical resource when working with school-age children who need room 
to "blow off steam," run, jump and make noise. If existing outdoor space is not acces- 
sible or safe, staff should seek other play areas. Choices for outdoor activities are as 
important as for indoor activities. If space is not available daily (increasingly the case, 
particularly in urban settings), the program should explore transportation to available 
and safe surroundings. 

Quality Indicators 

■ Outdoor space is adequate, with at least 75 square feet per child. 

■ The space is clean, safe, and protected from traffic, unwanted visitors and 
environmental hazards. 

H Separate areas exist for: 

- active games, sports and running; 

- quiet play; 

- climbing and swinging; 

- extra choices, which might include gardening, fort building, winter 
activities and other self-initiated activities. 

■ There is enough equipment that children don't need to crowd or argue over it. 

■ The equipment is age-appropriate to offer safe challenges for the children. 

■ The area and equipment are adapted to children with special needs (for ex- 
ample, pull tunnels for children who can't use their legs, sandboxes high 
enough for children in wheelchairs, rigid swing seats and straps to hold chil- 
dren who need support). 
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Standard of Excellence: Schools support families firee choice of care arrange- 
ments by making it possible for children to get to care safeljy and by setting up 
communication with community-based programs to share important information 
about children. 

Schools play an important role in supporting families' ability to choose the non- 
school care arrangement they prefer. Even if there is a school-based program in your 
community, there will be families who choose not to use it. Some children do better in 
a smaller, home-like family day care setting. Some families may prefer to stay in a long- 
standing arrangement with a child care center. An older child may prefer a program at a 
youth club. 

Getting children to programs presents a challenge for parents. Examine transporta- 
tion policies to see if they support family choice. Although this is a big task, it helps to 
prevent latchkey situations or burdening parents with transportation costs. Many 
schools allow parents to designate pickup and drop-off points other than the child's 
home. Most transportation policies require that the drop-off will be only at licensed 
family day-care homes or centers. Some schools work out arrangements for program 
staff to meet children at school to walk or drive them to the program. Other schools 
rent school buses to programs, especially during school and summer vacations, so 
children can go on excursions and field trips. 

Quality Indicators 

■ Schools support a broad range of care options for families, and when possible, 
make information available to organizations that can help parents find suitable 
care. 

■ Schools are awa-e of the major care providers in their community and reach out 
to them to establish communication about children. The school can explore the 
program's need for support, such as access to guidance personnel and space for 
special events like plays, or for everyday use of gyms or playgrounds. 

■ Schools review the impact that current transportation policies have on families' 
ability to connect with care arrangements. 

■ Schools take all feasible steps to provide safe and free or low-cost transportation 
for before-school and after-school care. They maintain high standards in 
vehicle and driver safety and in selecting safe sites f drop-off and pickup. 

■ Schools work cooperatively with programs that provide their own transporta- 
tion to make sure drop-off and pickup run smoothly and safely. 
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Human Relationships 



lositive staff interactions with children, parents and each other make the critical 
difference between mediocre and high-quality programs. 

If sound administration is the foundation and framework of a great program, 
human relationships are its heart and soul. Programs with staff who are warm, support- 
ive and thoughtful with children, parents and each other can be sure they are on the 
right track. When staff and parents work as partners, they can create the best program 
possible and provide the greatest ser\ace to the children. 



Staff-Child 
Relationships 
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Standard of Excellence: Staff dernonstj^ate warmth and respect for children 
and actively promote their development and self esteem. 

Nothing is more critical to program quality than the way staff interact with chil- 
dren. A program can suffer from an inadequate materials budget, cramped outdoor 
space and other challenges, but still be caring and vibrant if it has staff who enjoy 
children and have the right mix of personal qualities and skills, Eveu one staff person 
who is uninvolved, too controlling, or who views children as the adversary can taint the 
warm feelings in the program. 

All staff should be aware of and apply developmentally appropriate practices in 
their interactions with children. Staff will be successful in developing great programs if 
they view themselves as facilitators, rather than directors, of children's activities. Begin 
by creating a pleasant space, providing lots of choices, and guiding children's activities. 
If staff reflect thoughtfully about their observations of children and interactions with 
them, they will begin to fme-tune their practices. 

Quality Indicators 

■ Staff enjoy children and are interested in watching them, listening to them and 
interacting with them. 

m Staff have age-appropriate expectations of children's abilities and behavior, and 
understand their individual needs, skills and limitations. 

■ Staff demonstrate warmth, patience, understanding and fairness with children, 
and actions show empathy, cooperation and a sense of humor. 

■ Staff recognize and respond appropriately to a wide range of children's feelings, 
including anger, happiness and sadness. 

■ Staff support children and their families during periods of stress and crises. 

■ Staff value the individual needs and contributions of children and groups, and 
do not discriminate on grounds of race, ethnicit)', sex, income, abilit)^ family 
background or lifestyle. They encourage all children to respond positively to 
each child's uniqueness and differences. 
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■ Staff show patience with children who do not speak English fluently, teach 
them new words and phrases, and include them in activities. 

II Staff assist children, without assuming control, by: 

- allowing children to suggest and initiate activities; 

- offering ideas and resources to enrich or expand an activity; 

- permitting children to learn from their own mistakes. 

M Staff encourage children's efforts and praise their successes, balancing external 
rewards with children's needs to find personal value in their activities and 
accomplishments. 

■ Staff encourage children to try new activities and master new skills, helping 
them learn from and cope with disappointment and failure. 

■ Staff guide children's interactions by: 

- helping children set their own rules and understand those set by others; 

- encouraging and modeling cooperation, honesty and problem solving; 
' giving children a chance to solve their own conflicts and, if needed, 

helping them to clarify issues, see how their actions affect others, and 
use compromise and negotiation. 
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Standard of Excellence: Stc:iff''child ratios and group sizes are small enough to 
enable staff to meet the needs of all the children. 

Suggested staff-child ratios are 1 : 1 0 for children through age 6, and 1 : 1 2 for 
children over 6. Group sizes will vary according to activity, but will average no more 
than 25. Research and practice demonstrate that smaller group sizes and lower ratios 
improve program quality. Some programs will find it hard to afford the suggested ratio, 
but this ratio enables staff to spend time with individual children and offer them many 
choices. These are key elements in programs. Without efforts to reach this standard, the 
quality of the program could be compromised. 

Quality Indicators 

There are enough staff on hand at all times to: 

■ Respond to individual needs. 

■ Engage in activities and conversation with small groups of children, and with 
children one at a time. 

■ Supervise children appropriately, knowing where each child is and what they 
are doing at all times. 

li Provide a choice in activities. 

■ Attend to children with special needs. 
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Group sizes are small enough that children: 

■ Have enough space for each activity. 

■ Don't seem crowded. 

■ Can get help from an adult when they need it without waiting a long time. 

■ Don't spend a long time waiting for materials or equipment. 

■ Have the chance to develop a relationship with at least one staff member. 



Staff 
Relationships 



Standard of Excellence: Staff support each othery respect and care for each 
othery working as a team to meet the needs of children. 

Children look to staff as role models. They will learn powerful lessons in human 
relations as they watch how staff cooperate, communicate, and solve problems with each 
other. But staff do not come magically equipped to work together as a team. School-age 
child care programs, just like any work environment, experience interpersonal tensions. 
A good program will allocate time to build teamwork among the staff and allow them to 
talk through any problems. To maintain positive relationships, staff should be encour- 
aged to frequently reflect on their interactions with children and each other. To do so, 
staff needs orientation and ongoing training in the areas below. 

Quality Indicators 

■ Staff are clear with each other about their roles and responsibilities, but will- 
ingly pitch in on other tasks when needed. 

■ Staff learn and use team-building skills. 

W Staff cooperate as a team and work consistently toward program goals. 

■ Staff are given ample opportunities to communicate frequently about indi- 
vidual children, the health of the program, and their working relationships. 

■ Staff use negotiation, compromise and conflict resolution to resolve problems 
with each other. 

■ Staff respect each other's ideas and opinions, and seek input from colleagues on 
issues which affect everyone. 

■ Staff become familiar with each other's skills and experiences, and use these 
strengths to meet children's needs. 
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Staff-Parent 
Relationships 



Standard of Excellence: Staff form a parmership with parents through 
frequent communicationy goal setting and problem solving, to ensure that each 
child has a successful experience in the program. 

Parents and guard) is of children are always busy, juggling family and work 
responsibilities. They are pulled in so many directions they may find it hard to focus on 
their child's before- or after-school experience. It is important for staff to reach out to 
parents and find time to talk with them and involve them in the program. Some stalFF 
avoid this, perhaps because they are more comfortable interacting with children, or 
because they feel they lack the skills. A good program provides training and support so 
staff can approach parents in a positive and nonjudgmental way, setting goals and 
solving problems with them. 

Quality Indicators 

■ Staff make parents feel welcome at the program with newcomer orientation, 
warm greetings at drop-off and pickup times, and invitations to attend special 
events and share time and skills. 

■ Staff are friendly, positive and professional in communication with parents. 

■ Staff are respectful to parents and deal comfortably with families of different 
backgrounds or lifestyles. 

■ Staff are skillful in dealing with families under stress, providing referrals to 
other services when appropriate. 

■ Staff and parents keep each other informed: 

- Staff use notices, bulletin boards and newsletters to inform parents of 
program happenings. 

- Staff share with parents children's accomplishments and difficulties 
through conversations, phone calls and formal conferences. 

- Parents share news from home about illness, family changes and alter- 
ations in routine. 

■ The program is responsive to parents' needs regarding schedules, costs, and 
family crises. 

■ Staff encourages parents' participation in the program, and in discussions and 
decisions which impact policy and curriculum, including homework policy and 
enrichment opportunities. 

■ Parents have opportunities for input on policy through advisory groups and the 
board of directors. 
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Standard of Excellence: School and program staff demomirate respect for the 
importance of both school and chiUi care in childrens development by cooperating 
to solve problems and enhance the effectiveness of both organizations. 

Schools can contribute in critical ways to program quality by offer'.ng a warm 
welcome to the program, providing it with adequate space, and communicating fre- 
quently with program organizers. However, the ongoing success of the school/program 
relationship is determined by the many daily interactions among school and program 
personnel, children and parents. Each interaction is important. The way the school 
receptionist greets the parents, the way program staff respond to an issue raised by 
school custodians, and the respect that school and program staff show one another will 
influence the tone of the program. 

While all the adults involved share a commitment to the same children, school and 
child care staff have loyalties to different organizations, which can result in "turP 
problems. While a detailed written agreement can prevent problems, efforts must be 
made to ensure that everyone is comfortable with the integration of the program into 
the school's life. Official liaisons should be designated, buv the principal and the program 
director have the greatest responsibility to create a strong and enduring collaboration. 

Quality Indicators 

■ The written agreement includes input from personnel directly impacted by the 
program. This will ensure their support of the agreement. 

■ The agreement will outline: 

- all space to be used by the program, including classrooms, g>TO, play 
ground and library; 

- furniture, supplies, equipment and storage; 

- telephone and other utilities; 

- opening and closing procedures; 

- cleanup and maintenance; 

- lines of communication. 

■ A clear set of expectations for children's behavior will be developed, consistent 
with the needs, goals and philosophy of both school and program. 

■ Communication will be frequent, and address: 

- how the agreement is working; 

- mutually relevant professional development opportunities; 

- events that can be open to all personnel; 

- information about individual children and the development of consistent 
goals for those with special needs. 

■ School and program staff show professional respect for one another and are 
warm and helpful to the children, parents, and others who are a part of the 
school and program communities. 

■ The program director and principal actively work together to prevent problems 
and resolve those which do arise. 
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Program- 
School 
Relationships 



Activities and Time 



Activities and scheduling reflect the realities of the child's daily experience. 

The best school-age child care programs have an approach to activities and sched- 
uling that takes into account the realities of the child's daily life, allowing plenty of time 
to relax, initiate activities, and move through them at a comfortable pace. 

Let's take a look at a day in the life of children whose parents work. 

Children may be away from home for 1 1 hours-a long day, whether they are age 5 
or 12. They might rush through a morning routine at home, arrive at before-school care 
at 7:30 a.m., and go on to school at 8:30 a.m. During six to seven hours at school they 
spend a lot of tin in a room with 20 to 30 other children, where they take instruction, 
follow directions' oroduce and achieve. This is a ver)' full "work day," and most children 
are tired at the end of it. Then they spend three hours in after-school care, go home to 
connect with their family and eat, do homework or chores, and perhaps take part in sports 
practice. Scouts, or other activities. We are asking a lot of our children. 

A good school-age child care program probably provides the most relaxed part of a 
child's day. Its focus should be on recreational activities, rather than cognitive develop- 
ment. Children will, of course, continue to learn, but in an informal way, following 
their own interests and curiosity, and at their own pace. 



Schedule 
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Standard of Excellence: The foctis of the program is recreationaly and the 
flexible daily schedule reflects the individual needs of the children. 

What did you do at the end of a school day when you were a child? What do you 
do now at the end of your work day? Chances are, you had then and have now some 
latitude in what you do and when you do it. 

Most children arrive at an after-school program hungry, needing something to eat 
right away. But others may prefer to wait for a snack. Some children need to find a 
quiet space, away from the crowd. Others need to let off steam on the playground or in 
a gym. Some want to be greeted warmly by staff and share their school day with a caring 
adult. A skilled staff will design the schedule to accommodate the var)ang needs of each 
child. 

Quality Indicators 

■ The schedule is flexible, with room for spontaneity and serendipity, so that new 
activities can emerge. 

■ The schedule reflects the need for children to have a balance in activities, which 
may include: active and quiet time, private time to relax and daydream, large 
and small motor activity, group and individual activities, and time to talk with 



friends and staff. 
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■ The schedule reflects the developmental needs of children, so that younger 
ones, with shorter attention spans, can nap and move often between activities, 
while older children can work for extended periods on projects that interest 
them. 

■ The schedule allows children to move ac their own pace. Children who finish 
quickly or lose interest are able to move on to other activities, and children who 
have a slower pace are not rushed. 

■ Most activities are child-initiated. Staff-initiated projects are used to spur new 
interests and skills. 

■ Children work independendy, and look to staff to facilitate and support their 
activities. 



Choices 
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StancUird of Excelknce: Children are fi^ee to choose activities and jriendsy 
and to develop and explore their own interests. 

What is the key to developing a vital and exciting school-age child care progr:im? 
Simply find out what the children like to do and what they want to learn. Ask thera 
about their interests, observe their activity, listen to their ideas. Then mold program 
choices around what you have learned. 

If some children express an interest in weaving, find a volunteer or specialist who 
can bring in equipment and give weaving lessons. If the children are fascinated by the 
Olympics, let them create their own. If you have two children who arc wizard^ at chess, 
maybe they would like to start a chess club and teach other children. Perhaps another 
child has become curious about Van Gogh. This could be the impetus for an excursion 
into art history. Let activities emerge from the children's interests and choices. 

Quality Indicators 

■ Children can choose from a wide variety of activities that include: 

- active indoor and outdoor sports and games; 

- creativity (drama, dance, music, arts, crafts); 

- clubs, collections and hobbies; 

- relaxation (socializing, listening to music, reading, daydreaming); 

- special events, field trips, and excursions; 

- activities that challenge high-level thinking skills (science experiments, 
math games, problem solving), 

■ Many choices are available on a daily basis, supplemented by choices added 
throughout the year to reflect children*s developing interests. 

■ Children have plenty of opportunity to decide which activities they want to do 
and with whom they will play. 
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■ When teacher-initiated group activities are planned, children have the option 
to participate in an alternative activity. 

M Staff support children's emerging interests by offering ideas, time and resources 
for their exploration. 

■ Staff provide children with non-competitive, team-building activities. 

H Children, families and staff devise a reasonable homework policy that incorpo- 
rates the needs of the children and their families, as well as the availability of 
staff assistance. Homework is a family responsibility, but the program can 
provide children with quiet space, time, and homework assistance. 



Developmental 
Programming 



Stajtdard of Excellence: Program activities reflect the fact that childrens needs, 
ifiterests and abilities vary from individual to individtial and change with age. 

Any time we work with young children, we must design activities that are develop- 
mentally appropriate. School-age child care programs should always take into account 
the rwo dimensions of development set forth by the National Association for the Educa- 
tion of Young Children (NAEYC): 

Age appropriateness', fitting the universal and predictable sequences of growth and 
change. 

Individual appropriateness, fitting the individual patterns of timing and growth. 

In considering age appropriateness, we think of five- to six-year-olds as still close to 
their preschool years, where they learn through play, primarily alone or in small groups. 
Older children are more interested in the fruits of their labors, ana iheir self-worth is 
direcdy tied to their achievements. They are looking for chances to learn "real" skills 
using adult equipment and supplies. Children will often enjoy being in mixed-age 
groupings, moving between different areas, from dramatic play to club activities. At 
other times, the oldest children will want to be separate from the younger children, to 
pursue more opportunities and different roles. Some programs provide a "club space" 
with expanded choices and responsibilities, or new opportunities in the community. 

Programs which do not provide special opportunities for older children often see a 
dramatic drop-off in enrollment of children age nine and older. Self-care on an everyday 
basis for children of this age can be a problem, and many programs are working hard to 
engage these children. 

In considering individual appropriateness, staff should take into account each 
child's interests, learning styles, pace and background. 
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Quality Indicators 

■ Young children arc given many opportunities to learn through play, singly or in 
small groups. 

■ Young children are given space and props for dramatic play to explore different 
roles through such activities as dressing up, housekeeping, puppets, and block- 
building. 

■ Young children have access to lots of manipulative equipment for building and 
creating, such as scissors and paper, paints, crayons, clay, blocks, sand and 
water. 

■ All children are provided with materials and opportunities to explore the worlds 
of science, math and language, with books, games, trips and projects. 

■ Children, especially oluer ones, have a chance to explore new experiences and 
develop skills, including: 

- adult skills like woodworking, pottery, music; 

- community activities like 4-H and Scouts; 

- community service projects, like raising money for the homeless, visits to 
nursing homes, and environmental projects; 

- career exploration, such as creating a newspaper, interviewing people in 
different occupations, helping provide care to younger children, or 
learning about earning money; 

- developing clubs and hobbies* 

- recreational activities such as volleyball, swimming and basketball. 

■ Older children have rime with their friends, including time to focus on their 
growing self-awareness and appearance. 

■ I'he staff provide activities which reflect children's different learning styles and 
abilities. 

■ The children are encouraged to use higher-level thinking skills, ask questions, 
and test out ideas. 

■ Activities and rules are adapted to meet the levels of all the children, including 
those with special needs. 

■ Activities reflect the backgrounds of children in the program and introduce 
them to other cultures. 
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Materials, 
Supplies, 
and 

Equipment 
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Standard of Excellence: A high-qtiality program provides children with a 
wide variety of materials, supplies and equipment that reflects their interests and 
needsy and supports their development. 

A well-crafted space richly stocked with materials, supplies and equipment is 
inviting to children, and allows staff to facilitate rather than direct activities. A visitoi to 
such a space is likely to see children busily engaged in a number of activities, either as 
individuals or in large and small groups. Some children may be reading, listening to 
music or resting in the quiet corner; others may be playing board games, working on art 
projects, building with blocks or dressing up. 

Some favorite materials, supplies and equipment will always be available-paint, 
brushes and paper for the painting corner, Legos, sand and water tables. New materials 
are brought in regularly to offer fresh choices and introduce new skills. For example, 
staff might bring in woodworking tools, a weaving loom or hockey sticks. 

Budget constraints usually mean that staff become resourceful at collecting sup- 
plies and materials. This is an ongoing job, but most staff find it worthwhile to prevent 
children becoming bored or arguing over limited resources. Parents can help by recy- 
cling household items like books and drcss-up clothes, buying surprises at yard sales, or 
offering to sew or build things for the program. Schools and other sponsors can offer to 
share large and costly equipment like computers, photocopiers, tumbling mats or 
climbing structures. 

Quality Indicators 

■ The program has enough materials, supplies and equipment so that: 

- children have a variety of choices for activities; 

- children are busy and don't have to wait for materials, supplies or equip- 
ment; 

- children with special needs have specialized or adapted equipment to 
allow them to participate as fully as possible; 

- children seem involved and excited by what is available, not bored or 
frustrated. 

■ Materials, supplies and equipment support the development of: 

- small motor skills (markers, scissors. Legos, puzzles); 

- large motor skills (jump ropes, climbing equipment, balls and racquets, 
tumbling mats); 

- cognitive skills (reading, strategy games, displays and experiments in 
science and nature, sand and water tables with measuring and pouring 
utensils); 

- creativity (music for listening and dancing; musical instruments; props 
and puppets for dramatic play; crayons, markers, paints, glue, scissors, 
paper, collage materials, clay; tools and materials for woodworking, sew- 
ing, weaving, cooking); 
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- outdoor play (materials to construct forts, equipment for water and snow 
play, hopscotch, horseshoes, gardening) 

■ Equipment and furniture support activities in the interest areas: 

- couches, chairs, bean bag chairs, pillows and carpet squares to provide 
soft spaces for rest and relaxation; 

- easy-to-clean desks, tables, and chairs, and enough storage area for all 
works-in-progress; 

- a stove or microwave for cooking projects and preparing snacks; 

- furniture and storage units to divide the room into interest areas, while 
allowing staff to supervise the children. 

■ Materials, supplies and equipment suit the ages of children who use them. For 
example, furniture is the right size; younger children use blunt scissors, thicker 
crayons, and smaller woodworking tools. Older children have sharper scissors, 
regular crayons, adult-sized woodworking tools. 

■ Toys, books and posters reflect ethnic, racial, cultural and gender differences 
within the program. 

■ All supplies, materials, and equipment are available to both boys and girls. For 
example, boys are welcome in the housekeeping corner and dance activities, 
and girls are welcome in the building corner and playing basketball. 
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Administration 
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Standard of Excellence: Sound program administration and decision making 
on personnel, safety^ health and nut^ition^ fiscal management and legal issues set 
the firamework fi>r a healthy program. 

The program director sets the tone for the program, and must come to the job 
with many skills, including experience with school-age children, staff supervision, and a 
talent for management. It is the director's charge to keep track of the hundreds of 
details that go into the day-to-day operation of a school-age program, while keeping the 
big picture in view. She or he will work with all who care about the program to set its 
goal-, and establish its vision, while finding a balance between the ideal and the realistic. 
The director is often the hub of the program, and as such, helps keep track of where it 
stands and where it needs to go. 

Quality Indicators 

■ The program director works closely with a board of directors or parent/ 
community advisory group, keeping them informed and "eliciting their input 
on policy, staff and finances. The director also supports development and 
carries out program decisions. 

fl The director ensures strong and cooperative relationships with fam.ilies through: 

- encouraging parents to become involved in advisory councils, special 
events, volunteer opportunities and informational parent meetings; 

- frequent communication with parents on how their children are faring in 
the program; 

- running regular parent-staff conferences. 

■ The director facilitates frequent communication with the children's school to 
make sure that information important to the child's development is shared. 

■ The director nurtures the program's relationship with various segments of the 
community, including funding sources, child care networks, communit)'' 
resources for children and families, and the media. 

■ The director ensures that the program conducts continual self-assessment by 
reviewing past goals and setting new ones, or choosing to participate in a more 
formal assessment. 

■ The director ensures a safe environment, and the provision of nutritious snacks 
and meals, where appropriate. 

■ The director establishes and implements sound fiscal management procedures 
and policies. 

■ The director oversees compliance with legal regulations and requirements. 
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Personnel 



Standard of Excellence: Programs seek out qualified staff who demonstrate a 
commitment to working together, sharing knowledge and skills, to promote 
children's development 

The most critical task for a program is to hire and support staff who will make the 
program the oest it can possibly be. Being on a search committee for school-age child 
care staff may feel like a "Mission Impossible." One job ad might sound like this: 

Seeking mature individual who is warm and nurturing with children to 
be group leader in a school-age child care program. Person will be in charge 
of a group of 30 5- to 13-year-olds. Needs to be flexible, well-organized and 
possess a lot of energy. Qualifications: BA or BS in early childhood educa- 
tion, education, social work, recreation or related field, with knowledge of 
and experience with this age group. Seeking person with skills to share 
(drama, visual arts, games & sports, etc.) Salary: $9/hour. No benefits. 
Hours: 7:30-8:30 a.m. and 3-6 p.m. Monday-Friday, and full-time during 
summers and school vacation weeks. 

This task is challenging enough for any search committee, but candidates should 
also be screened to find those most likely to complement existing staff skills and per- 
sonal qualities. It is particularly important that staff composition reflect the cultural and 
linguistic diversity among the children. Complicating the picture is che fact that school- 
age child care is a relatively new field with a fledgling sense of its own professionalism, 
no distinct preservice training, and very few career development opportunities. 

These factors, coupled with low wages and often part-time hours, contribute to a 
high staff turnover rate. According to the National Child Care Staffing Study, the 1988 
turnover rate was 41 percent (Whitebook, Howes and Phillips 1990). This lack of 
continuity in staffing makes it difficult to achieve lasting quality in programs. 

There are people in the community who care deeply about children and have 
training or special interest in recreation-based programs. They may often make better 
staff members than classroom teachers who have already spent six hours with children 
and need a break. The challenge is to find these individuals and hire them. 

Quality Indicators 

■ The program director will have experience in working with school-age chil- 
dren, supervising staff, fiscal management and program supervision. 

■ The director guides and supports staff by outlining current strengths and skills, 
setting realistic goals, and devising a career development plan that includes 
training and other professional support. 

■ The director hires support staff (secretaries, bus drivers, janitors) who enjoy 
children and work as a team to make the program comfortable and fun. 

■ The program administrators, staff and sponsors work together to create the best 
possible compensation package to reduce turnover. 
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■ Staff who supervise children will be at least age 18, undergo a criminal record 
check, and have either experience with school-age children or formal training in 
child development, recreation, education, or social work. 

■ While no one person will possess all the following attributes, each staff member 
will contribute to a blend of personal qualities, which include: 

- warm and nurturing; 
" sense of humor; 

- patient and compassionate; 

- enthusiastic and spontaneous; 

- consistent and calm, especially in emergencies; 

- understanding, especially of individual and cultural differences; 

- supportive and empowering toward children and parents. 

■ Staff will work toward acquiring special skills and abilities, including: 

- knowledge of age-appropriate curriculum; 

- skills they can share with children (arts and crafts, games and sports, and 
other leisure activities); 

- interpersonal skills; 

- organizational and management skills, 

■ Every staff member has a written job description. 

■ Staff receive at least 10 hours inservice training each year, developing their 
knowledge of child development, guiding behavior, working with families, 
planning and carrying out activities, identifying and reporting child abuse and 
neglect, and working with children with special needs. 

■ Individual staff members meet regularly with a supervisor for ongoing support 
and feedback. 

■ Staff meet regularly to talk about successes, concerns and issues regarding the 
children and the program. 

■ Staff participate in a yearly program evaluation and help set future goals. 
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Standard of Excellence: A good program protects and enhances the safetyy 
health and nutrition of its children. 

School-age children are an active group, seeking out challenges and taking risks to 
test the limits of their ever-increasing capabilities. Previous generations may have spent 
out-of-school hours with freedom to explore neighborhood forests and streams, climb 
trees, build forts or join neighborhood ball games, checking in with parents only occa- 
sionally. Today s school-age child care programs need to respect children's increasing 
independence and their needs for appropriate challenges and privacy, while protecting 
their safety and health— and the program's liability. 

Basic health and safety standards, like providing first aid training for staff and 
secure climbing equipment, must be adhered to. Licensing regulations provide general, 
usually minimum, standards. The board of directors or advisory committee can review 
licensing standards and adopt additional standards to promote the health and safety of 
the children. A review of health and safety policies must take into account situational 
differences between buildings, programs, neighborhoods and communities. For ex- 
ample, it is important for children to have access to outdoor space, but if that space 
presents hazards, other arrangements should be adopted. 

Nutrition is another area to be considered. Most children arrive at the program 
hungry, having eaten lunch at noon and not expecting dinner until 7 p.m. Two crackers 
and a glass of juice is not an adequate snack for most children. Programs should decide 
on the timing, amount and type of snack that will meet their needs. 

Quality Indicators 

■ Children are supervised at all times. 

n Visitors are screened and children are allowed to leave the program only with 
an authorized adult. 

B A staff person trained in first aid and CPR is available at all times. 

■ A basic first-aid kit is available on-site and for off-site excursions. 

■ Staff are aware of the special health and educational needs of children and make 
appropriate accommodations for allergies, diet, and other special needs. 

■ Staff recognize signs of child abuse and neglect, follow reporting procedures, 
and follow up constructively with the family. 

■ Children are not exposed to toxic substances such as lead paint, asbestos or 
cigarette smoke. 

■ Medicines and toxic products are stored out of children's reach in locked cabinets. 

a Children are not exposed to hazardous situations such as play areas near traffic, 
exposed radiators, or unprotected windows that could allow them to fall. 
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Nutrition 




■ Large indoor and outdoor equipment is bolted down and climbing equipment 
has cushioning material underneath (mats, sand, or other state-approved 
cushioning material). 

■ Staff and children practice basic hygiene (wash hands often, keep sick children 
in separate space, prepare food in a sanitary area). 

■ Staff work with children to develop lifelong fitness habits. 

■ A telephone is within quick reach for emergencies, with numbers for police, 
fire, ambulance and poison control center clearly posted. 

■ Posted in prominent places are established emergency procedures and evacua- 
tion plans. 

■ Water is available at all times. 

■ Snacks and meals are nutritious, with plenty of fruits, vegetables and protein 
sources, and are limited in fats, salt, and sugar. 

■ Food is served in a pleasant and relaxed way, and children have a reasonable 
opportunity to eat when they are hungry. 

■ An ample amount of food is served to sustain children until their next meal, 
with supplemental food available for those who are undernourished. 



Fiscal 
Management 



Standard of Excellence: The budget is planned to adequately support the 
prograrns policy and philosophy. 

One of the greatest challenges for any program is to develop a budget that protects 
and enhances program quality, while at the same time making sure it is accessible and 
affordable for the families it seeks to serve. Creativity, resourcefulness and smart think- 
ing are required to balance the competing demands of affordable fees, staff salaries and 
benefits, overhead expenses, and optimum staff-child ratios. 

Staff members are the heart of a good program, and salaries generally account for 
70-85 percent of expenses. Offering inadequate salaries causes ongoing problems in 
recruiting and retaining top staff, which in turn causes problems for the children. The 
National Child Care Staffing Study directly links low salaries with the high annual 
turnover rate of 41 percenr for child care staff (Whitebook, Howes and Phillips 1990). 
Coupled with the often part-time nature of the work, and no visible career ladder, low 
salaries can create ongoing personnel problems. 

Quality Indicators 

■ There is an annual operating budget, with income and expenses reviewed 
quarterly. 
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■ An accurate bookkeeping system is used, checked by at least two people (staff, 
parent, treasurer, bookkeeper, accountant). 

■ Fee structures are affordable and may require support for some low-income 
families. Support can come through subsidy from government sources (federal 
child care and development block grants, state social service money, or local 
government support). Other programs develop sliding fee scales or scholarships 
made possible by parent contribution or private support. 

■ Programs moderate their parent fees and vary their source of income through: 

- reimbursement of food costs for eligible families through USDA's child 
care food program; 

- public support from local funds such as youth and family services, 
recreation departments, community development block grants, state and 
federal funds; 

- private support from foundations, civic and charitable organizations, and 
corporations; 

- traditional fund-raising conducted by staff, parents and children. 

■ Budgets include adequate amounts for staff compensation and support, including: 

- salaries, PICA, unemployment insurance; 

- benefits (at a minimum-health insurance, paid sick days and holidays, 
paid planning time). 

■ Programs reduce expenditures with direct or in-kind support for: 

- rent; 

- utilities and maintenance; 

- equipment and supplies; 

- transportation; 

- legal costs; 

- marketing. 



Legal Issues 



Standard of Excellence: Program procedures and policies protect children 
and staff through a methodical and well informed approach to authorization, 
licensing risk management and protection from liability. 

Schools already have a great deal of experience in risk reduction and liability 
protection. That experience, which comes with serving children, can serve as a founda- 
tion for exploring other legal issues specific to school-age child care. 

Programs run by or housed in schools ensure that state or local statutes authorize 
the program's existence. If statutes do not exist or are vague, work should be done to 
obtain, create, or rewrite them. In addition, a school board resolution should be ob- 
tained which makes involvement legitimate and establishes a clear relationship between 
the school and the organization running the program. The resolution should include 
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details on what space can be used, a policy for joint occupancy or leasing arrangement, 
when the program can operate, and a clause on nondiscrimination in hiring and enroll- 
ment. 

While many school-based programs are exempt from licensing, a school-run 
program may choose to become licensed or use licensing requirements as a guide to 
ensuring minimum standards. Schools in a partnership agreement with a vendor may 
want to incorporate standards into the program contract to be sure the school has a 
voice in the level of quality that is maintained. These schools may also want to be 
assured that the vendor, and not the school, will be responsible for liabilit)^ Other 
schools may choose to include the program in their existing liability insurance. 

Quality Indicators 

■ Programs meer all licensing, building and fire codes, and zoning requirements. 

M Potential liability issues are reviewed with risk management or legal experts, 
and risk management procedures are adopted to reduce the normal risks of 
running a program. 

■ Programs operate with adequate liability insurance. 

■ Schools in a partnership arrangement ensure that the vendor, not the school, is 
responsible in case of accidents or negligence. 

■ Programs administered by someone other than the school make the decisions 
about: 

- incorporation, so that the corporation and people who work in it are 
legally separated from personal responsibility or liability; 

- nonprofit or for-profit status; 

- tax-exempt status. 

■ Staff maintain appropriate records (children's addresses, telephone numbers 
and emergency contacts; attendance; health of staff and children; special health 
and educational needs; injuries and accidents; reports on child abuse and neglect). 

■ Staff regularly review safet)'^ and health practices to make certain they are 
"reasonably prudent" in assuring the safety of each child. 

■ In accordance with the Americans with Disabilities Act, programs open their 
doors to children with special needs, unless it creates an undue burden on the 
program. 
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Appendix A 

Applying the 
Standards: 
A Checklist 



This checklist has been designed to help you assess program quality. Complete the 
checklist by obser\'ing programs and by questioning staff to identify the extent to which 
each of the quality indicators in Standards for Quality School-Age Child Care is evident. 
Decide if a quality indicator is Always Evident^ Usually Evident, Seldom Evident^ or Not 
Evident. Specific definitions for these terms should be determined through consensus 
among the people using the checklist. 

There is no substitute for seeing your program in action. Taking the time to 
observe the program and complete this checklist will help you identify the areas in 
which the program is strong and which need improvement. Your record will be greatly 
enriched if you use the comments section to note anecdotes and examples describing 
what you see. 

This checklist can be used to guide program improvement. Indicators that are 
Always Evident ov Usually Evident may indicate areas of strength, while Seldom Evident 
or Not Evident mzy indicate areas that need attention. Once you agree on which areas 
need attention, you can set goals and decide what strategies will help you reach your 
goal. Then you can decide which areas are prioritici^ c.nd what work is necessary to reach 
your goals. 

Remember that when you are talking about program improvement, you are talking 
about change. Change will be most successful ...en you involve in the decisions the 
people who will be affected by the change. 
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STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 



The Role of the School 

The school plays a pivotal role in the quality of school-based programs when it provides: 
" a warm ivelcome to the program 
" ongoing communication and support 
" adequate indoor and outdoor space and storage 
" a commitment to high standards. 



Standard: The school will formalize its relationship with the program to ensure sound communication and 
sort out policies, roles and responsibilities to benefit the children served. 



QUALITY INDICATORS 


Always 
Evident 


Usually 
Evidenr 


Seldom 
Evident 


Not 
Evident 


• School staff help the program staff, children and parents feel 
they're an important part of the school family by greeting them 
warmly, accommodating reasonable requests, and taking concerns 
or problems through proper channels 

• The school and program agree in writing on rules, roles and 
responsibilities regarding space, maintenance schedules, finances and 
accountability. 

• School and program personnel affected by the agreement are asked 
for input before it is made final, to ensure that they can both 
accept and comply with the agreements. 

• At least once a year, the agreement and its guidelines are reviewed 
to assess their impact on both program and school. 

• The school and program each designate liaisons who meet periodi- 
cally to review administrative issues and share pertinent informa- 
tion about the children and the program. 
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STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 



Role of the School: School-based Programs 

Schools can make a critical dijference in balancing accessibility, affordability and quality. The in-kind and direct 
support that schools offer, such as donated space, tnilities, maintenance or direct contributions, can make a world 
of difference. These contributions may make it possible for programs to pay higher salaries, retain experienced 
staff, and provide financial assistance for low-income families. 

Standard: School communities explore how their policies can best support a high quality program for all 
children. 



QUALITY INDICATORS 


Always 
Evident 


Usually 
Evident 


Seldom 
Evide7it 


Not 

Evident 


• Schools provide maximum possible support to the program budget 
through in-kind and direct contributions, including no- or low- 
cost charges for space, utilities, maintenance, administration, and 
contributions of cash, materials and equipment. 

• Schools work with the program to identify sources to contribute to 
sliding fee scales, subsidies and scholarships, so all families can 
afford to use the program. 

• Schools work with the program so children with special needs can 
participate. 

• Schools use their resources and influence to ensure the program is 
of high quality. 
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STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 

Role of the School: Indoor Space 

It is an art to craft a well designed space that takes into account the program \<: philosophy y available space, and the 
way in which room arrangements will affect the children \ activities and interactions. 



Standard: Indoor space is comfortable, adequate in size, clean and well organized. 



QUALITY INDICATORS 


Always 
Evident 


Usually 
Evidimt 


Seldom 
Evident 


Not 

Evident 


• Indoor space is adequate, with at least 35 square feet per child. 

• The area is safe, clean, and in good repair. 

• The space is separated for different t)'pes of activities: 

- quiet areas for rest, privacy, reading or homework; 

- interest areas for board games, creative arts, dramatic play, 
cooking and eating, science and nature, blocks and building 
materials; 

- open areas for large motor activity or to gather in groups, 

• The area is cozy, warm and inviting, using carpets, couches, 
pillows and bean bag chairs to create soft spaces, 

• Storage is adequate to keep the space neat and well organized, 

• The space is organized so that children moving from one space to 
another don't disrupt ongoing activities, 

• Supplies and materials are accessible to children. 

• Children have a place to store their personal belongings and 
ongoing projects, 

• Moveable storage cabinets and stacked containers aid in shared 
space situations, 

• Children's projects are prominently displayed. 

• Water is available for drinking, art and science projects, cooking 
and cleanup. 

• Children's special needs are taken into account (f.^,, wheelchair 
ramps and handicapped-accessible toilets), 

• Ventilation and temperature are comfortable, 

• Noise level is acceptable for the activity taking place in any given 
area. 
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STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 

Role of the School: Outdoor Space 

Outdoor space is a critical resource when working with school-age children who need room to "blow ojf steam, " 
run, jump and make noise. 

Standard: Outdoor space is adequate in size and has enough equipment and activity choices to offer a variety 
of safe challenges for children. 



QUALIIT INDICATORS 


Always 
Evident 


Usually 
Evid€7it 


Seldom 
Evide7it 


Not 
Evident 


• Outdoor space is adequate, with at least 75 square feet per child, 

• The space is clean, safe and protected from traffic, unwanted 
visitors and environmental hazards. 

• Separate areas exist for: 

- active games, sports and running; 

- quiet play; 

- climbing and swinging; 

- extra choices, which might include gardening, fort building 
and other self- initiated activities. 

• There is enough equipment that children don't need to crowd or 
argue over it. 

• The equipment is age-appropriate to offer safe challenges for the 
children. 

• The area and equipment are adapted to children with special needs 
(for example, pull tunnels for children who can't use their legs, 
sandboxes high enough for children in wheelchairs, rigid swing 
seats and straps to hold children who need support). 
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STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 

Role of the School: Community-based Programs 

Schools play an important role in supporting families' ability to choose the non-school care arrangement they 
prefer y through transportation policy and sharing information about existing prog^'ams. 

Standard: Schools support families' free choice of care arrangements by making it possible for children to get 
to care safely, and by setting up communication with community-based programs to share important infor- 
mation about children. 



QUALITY INDICATORS 


Always 
Evident 


Usually 
Evident 


Seldom 
Evident 


Not 

Evident 


• Schools support a broad number of care options for families, and 
when possible, make information available to organizations that 
can help parents find suitable care. 

• Schools are aware of the major care providers in their community 
and reach out to them to establish communication about children. 
The school can explore the program's need for support, such as 
access to guidance personnel and space for special events like plays, 
or for everyday use of gyms or playground. 

• Schools review the impact that current transportation policies have 
on families' ability to connect with care arrangements. 

• Schools take all feasible steps to provide safe and free or low-cost 
transportation for before-school and after-school care. They 
maintain high standards in vehicle and driver safety and in select- 
ing safe sites for dropoff and pickup. 

• Schools v/ork cooperatively with programs that provide their own 
transportation to make sure drop-off and pickup run smoothly 
and safely. 
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STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 

Human Relationships: Staff-Child Relationships 

Positive staff interactions with children, parents and each other make the critical difference between mediocre and 
high-quality programs. 

Standard: Staff demonstrate warmth and respect for children and actively promote their development and 
self-esteem. 



QUALITY INDICATORS 



Always 
Evidetit 



Usually 
Evident 



Seldom 
Evident 



Not 
Evident 



• Staff enjoy children and are interested in watching them, listening 
to them and interacting with them. 

• Staff have age-appropriate expectations of children's abilities and 
behavior, and understand their individual needs, skills and limita- 
tions. 

• Staff demonstrate warmth, patience, understanding and fairness 
with children, and actions show empathy, cooperation and a sense 
of humor. 

• Staff recognize and respond appropriately to a wide range of 
children's feelings, including anger, happiness and sadness. 

• Staff support children and their families during periods of stress and 
crises. 

• Staff value the individual needs and contributions of children and 
groups, and do not discriminate on grounds of race, ethnicity, sex, 
income, ability, family background or lifestyle. They encourage all 
children to respond positively to each child's uniqueness and 
differences. 

• Staff show patience with children who do not speak English 
fluently, teach them new words and phrases, and include them in 
activities. 

• Staff assist children, without assuming control, by: 

- allowing children to suggest and initiate activities; 

- offering ideas and resources to enrich or expand an activity; 

- permitting children to learn from their own mistakes. 

• Staff encourage children's efforts and praise their successes, balanc- 
ing external rewards with children's need to find personal value in 
their activities and accomplishments. 
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QUALITY INDICATORS (cont'd.) 


Always 
Evident 


Usually 
Evidetit 


Seldom 
Evident 


Not 
Evident 


• Staff encourage children to try new activities and master new skills, 
helping them learn from and cope with disappointment and failure. 

• Staff guide children's interactions by: 

- helping children set their own rules and understand those set by 
others; 

- encouraging and modeling cooperation, honesty and problem 
solving; 

- giving children a chance to solve their own conflicts and, if 
needed, helping them to clarify issues, see how their actions 
affect others, and use compromise and negotiation. 
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STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 



Human Relationships: Staff-Child Ratio and Group Sizes 

Research and practice demonstrate that smaller group sizes and lower ratios improve program quality. Suggested 
staff-child ratios are 1:10 for children through age 6, and 1:12 for children over 6. Group sizes ivill vayy accord- 
ing to activity, but will average 25, Some programs will find it hard to afford the suggested ratio, but this ratio 
enables staff to spetid time with individual children and offer them lots of choices. 

Standard: Staff-child ratios and group sizf s are small enough to enable staff to meet the needs of all the children. 



QUALITY INDICATORS 


Always 
Evident 


Usually 
Evident 


Seldom 
Evident 


Not 
Evident 


There are enough staff on hand at all times to: 

• Respond to individual needs. 

• Engage in activities and conversation with small groups of chil- 
dren, and with children one at a time. 

g-^ • 1«fT *f1 * 1 tt*11* 1 

• Supervise children appropriately, knowing where each child is and 
what they are doing at all times. 

• Provide a choice in activities. 

• Attend to children with special needs. 

Group sizes are small enough that children: 

• Have enough space for each activity. 

• Don't seem crowded. 

• Can get help from an adult when they need it without waiting a 
long time. 

• Don't spend a long time waiting for materials or equipment, 

• Have the chance to develop a relationship with at least one staff 
member. 
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STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 

Human Relationships: Staff Relationships 

Children look to staff as role models. They will learn powerful lessons in human relations as they watch how staff 
cooperate, communicatey and solve problems with each other. 

Standard: Staff support each other, respect and care for each other, working as a team to meet the needs of 
children. 



QUALITY INDICATORS 


Always 
Evident 


Usually 
Evident 


Seldom 
Evident 


Not 
Evident 


• Staff are clear with each other about their roles and responsibili- 
ties, but willingly pitch in on other tasks when needed. 

• Staff learn and use team-building skills, 

• Staff cooperate as a team and work consistently toward program 
goals. 

• Staff are given ample opportunities to communicate frequently 
about individual children, the health of the program, and their 
working relationships. 

• Staff use negotiation, compromise and conflict resolution to 
resolve problems with each other. 

• Staff respect each other's ideas and opinions, and seek input from 
colleagues on issues which affect everyone. 

• Staff become familiar with each other's skills and experiences, and 
use these strengths to meet children's needs. 
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STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 

Human Relationships: Staff-Parent Relationships 

Parents and guardians of children are always busy, juggling family and loork responsibilities. It is important for 
staff to reach out to parents and find time to talk with them and involve them in the program. 

Standard: Staff form a partnership with parents through frequent communication, goal setting and problem 
solving, to ensure that each child has a successful experience in the program* 



QUALITY INDICATORS 


Always 
Evidefit 


Usually 
Evident 


Seldom 
Evidejit 


Not 
Evident 


• Staff make parents feel welcome at the program with newcomer 
orientation, warm greetings at drop-off and pickup, and invitations 
to attend special events and share time and skills. 

• Staff are friendly, positive and professional in communication with 
parents. 

• Staff are respectful to parents and deal comfortably with families of 
different backgrounds or lifestyles. 

• Staff are skillful in dealing with families under stress, providing 
referrals to other services when appropriate, 

• Staff and parents keep each other informed: 

- Staff use notices, bulletin boards and newsletters to inform 
parents of program happenings. 

- Staff share with parents children's accomplishments and 
difficulties through conversations, phone calls and formal 
conferences. 

- Parents share ixews from home about illness, family changes 
and alterations in routine. 

• The program is responsive to parents' needs regarding schedules, 
costs, and family crises. 

• Staff encourages parents' participation in the program, and in 
discussions and decisions which impact policy and curriculum, 
including homework policy and enrichment opportunities. 

• Parents have opportunities for input on policy through advisor}' 
groups and the board of directors. 
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STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 

Human Relationships: Program-School Relationships 

The ongoing success of the relationship between school and prog)'am is determined by the many daily interactions 
among school personnel, program staff, children and parents. 

Standard: School and program staff demonstrate respect for the importance of both school and child care in 
children's development by cooperating to solve problems and enhance the effectiveness of both organizations. 



QUALITY INDICATORS 


Always 
Evident 


Usually 
Evident 


Seldom 
Evident 


Not 

Evident 


• The written agreement includes input from personnel directly 
impacted by the program. This will ensure their support of the 
agreement. 

• The agreement will outline: 

- all space to be used by the program, including classrooms, 
gym, playground and library; 

- furniture, supplies, equipment and storage; 

- telephone and other utilities; 

- opening and closing procedures; 

- cleanup and maintenance; 

- lines or communication. 

• A clear set of expectations for children's behavior will be devel- 
oped, consistent with the needs, goals and philosophy of both 
school and program. 

• Communication will be frequent and will address: 

- how the agreement is working; 

- mutually relevant professional development opportunities; 

- events that can be open to all personnel; 

- information about individual children and the development of 
consistent goals for those with special needs. 

• School and program staff show professional respect for one an- 
other and are warm and helpful to the children, parents, and 
others who are a part of the school and program communities. 

• The program director and principal actively work together to 
prevent problems and resolve those which do arise. 
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STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 

Activities and Time: Schedule 

A good school-age child care program probably provides the most relaxed part of a child's day. Its focus should be 
on recreational activities, rather than cognitive development. Children will, of course, continue to learn, but in 
an infomal way, following their own interests and curiosit}f, and moving at their own pace. 

Standard: The focus of the program is recreational, and the flexible daily schedule reflects the individual 
needs of the children. 



QUALITY INDICATORS 


Always 
Evident 


Usually 
Evident 


Seldom 
Evident 


Not 

Evident 


• The schedule is flexible, with room for spontaneity and serendip- 
ity, so that new activities can emerge. 

X lie odlCUtllC iCllCCLo LllC IICCU. lUl V^llllU.ltll vKJ lictVV^ a. UctldllV^^ in 

activities, which may include: active and quiet time, private time 
to relax and daydream, large and small motor activity, group and 
individual activities, and time to talk with friends and staff. 

• The schedule reflects the developmental needs of children, so that 
younger ones, with shorter attention spans, can nap and move 
often between activities, while older children can work for ex- 
tended periods on projects that interest them. 

• The schedule allows children to move at their own pace. Children 
who finish quickly or lose interest are able to move on to other 
activities, and children who have a slower pace are not rushed. 

• Most activities are child-initiated. Staff-initiated projects are used 
to spur new interests and skills. 

• Children work independently, and look to staff to facilitate and 
support their activities. 
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STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 



Activities and Time: Choices 

What is the key to developing a vital and exciting school-age child care program^ Simply find out what the 
children like to do and what they want to learn. Ask them about their interestSy observe their activityy listen to 
their ideas. Then mold program choices around what you have learned. 

Standard: Children are free to choose activities and friends and to develop and explore their own interests. 



QUALITY INDICATORS 


Always 
Evident 


Usually 
Evident 


Seldom 
Evident 


Not 

Evident 


• Children can choose from a wide variety of activities that include: 

- active indoor and outdoor sports and games; 

- creativity (drama, dance, music, arts, crafts); 

- clubs, collections and hobbies; 

- relaxation (socializing, listening to music, reading, 
daydreaming); 

- special events, field trips, and excursions; 

- activities that challenge high-level thinking skills (science 
experiments, math games, problem solving). 

• Many choices are available on a daily basis, supplemented by 
choices added throughout the year to reflect children's developing 
interests, 

• Children have plenty of opportunit)' to decide which activities 
they want to do and with whom they will play. 

• When teacher-initiated group activities are planned, children have 
the option to participate in an alternative activity. 

• Staff support children's emerging interests by offering ideas, time 
and resources for their exploration. 

• Staff provide children with non-competitive, team-building 
activities. 

• Children, families and staff devise a reasonable homework policy 
that incorporates the needs of the children and their families, as 
well as the availability of staff assistance. Homework is a family 
responsibility, but the program can provide children with quiet 
space, time, and homework assistance. 
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STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 

Activities and Time: Developmental Programming 

Program activities will be appropriate for the ages and the individuals involved in the program. 

Standard: Program activities reflect the fact that children's needs, interests and abilities vary from individual 
to individual and change with age. 



QUALITY INDICATORS 


Always 
Evidait 


Usually 
Evident 


Seldo?n 
Evident 


Not 
Evident 


• Young children are given many opportunities to learn through 
play, singly or in small groups. 

• Young children are given space and props for dramatic play to 
explore different roles through such activities as dressing up, 
housekeeping, puppets, and block-building. 

• Young children have access to lots of manipulative equipment for 
building and creating, such as scissors and paper, paints, crayons, 
clay, blocks, sand and water. 

• All ^ ildren are provided with materials and opportunities to 
expiore the worlds of science, math and language, with books, games, 
trips and projects. 

• Children, especially older ones, have a chance to explore new 
experiences and develop skills, including: 

- adult skills like woodworking, pottery, music; 

- community activities such as 4-H and Scouts; 

- community service projects, like raising money for the home- 
less, visits to nursing homes, and environmental projects; 

- career exploration, such as creating a newspaper, interviewing 
people in different occupations, helping provide care to 
younger children, or learning about earning money; 

- developine; clubs and hobbies; 

- recreational activities such as volleyball, swimming and basket- 
ball. 

• Older children have time with their friends, including time to 
focus on their growing self-awareness and appearance. 

• The staff provide activities which reflect children's different 
learning styles and abilities. 

• The children are encouraged to use higher-level thinking skills, ask 
questions, and test out ideas. 

• Activities and rules are adapted to meet the levels of all the chil- 
dren, including those with special needs. 

• Activities reflect the backgrounds of children in the program and 
introduce them to other cultures. 
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STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 

Activities and Time: Materials, Supplies, and Equipment 

A well crafted space richly stocked with materials^ supplies and equipment is inviting to children, and allows staff 
to facilitate rather than direct activities. 

Standard: A high-quality program provides children with a v/ide variety of materials, supplies and equipment 
that reflects their interests and needs, and supports their development. 



QUALITY INDICATORS 



Always 
Evident 



Usually 
Evident 



Seldom 
Evident 



Not 

Evident 



The program has enough materials, supplies and equipment so that: 

- children have a variety of choices for activities; 

- children are busy and don't have to wait for materials, supplies 
or equipment; 

- children with special needs have specialized or adapted equip- 
ment to allow them to participate as fully as possible; 

- children seem involved and excited by what is available, not 
bored or frustrated. 

Materials, supplies and equipment support the development of: 

- small motor skills (markers, scissors, Legos, puzzles); 

- large motor skills (jumpropes, climbing equipment, balls and 
racquets, tumbling mats); 

- cognitive skills (reading, strategy games, displays and experi- 
ments in science and nature, sand and water tables); 

- creativity (music for listening and dancing; musical instru- 
ments; props and puppets for dramatic play; crayons, markers, 
paints, glue, scissors, paper, collage materials, clay; tools and 
materials for woodworking, sewing, weaving, cooking); 

- outdoor play (materials to construct forts, equipment for water 
and snow play, hopscotch, horseshoes, gardening). 

Equipment and furniture support activities in the interest areas: 

- couches, chairs, bean bag chairs, pillows and carpet squares to 
provide soft spaces for rest and relaxation; 

- easy-to-clean desks, tables, and chairs, and enough storage for 
all works-in-progress; 

- a stove or microwave for cooking projects and preparing snacks; 

- furniture and storage units to divide the room into interest 
areas, while allowing staff to supervise the children. 

' Materials, supplies and equipment suit the ages of children. Furniture 
is the right size; younger children use blunt scissors, thicker crayons. 

' Toys, books and posters reflect ethnic, racial, cultural and gender 
differences within the program. 

' All supplies, materials, and equipment are available to both boys 
and girls. For example, boys are welcome in the housekeeping 
corner and dance activities, and girls are welcome in the building 
corner and playing basketball. 
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STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 



Administration 

The program director sets the tone for the program, and must come to the job with many skills, including experi- 
ence with school-age children, staff supervision, and a talent for management. It is the directors charge to keep 
track of the hundreds of details that go into the day-to-day operation of a school-age prog)'am, while keeping the 
big picture in view. 

Standard: Sound program administration and decision maJking on personnel, safety, health and nutrition, 
fiscal management and legal issues set the framework for a healthy program. 



QUALITY INDICATORS 



Ahvays 
Evident 



Usually 
Evident 



Seldom 
Evident 



Not 

Evidetit 



• The program director works closely with a board of directors or 
p?rent/communiry advisory group, keeping them informed and 
soliciting their input on policy, staff and finances. The director 
also supports development and carries out program decisions. 

• The director ensures strong and cooperative relationships with 
families through: 

- encouraging parents to become involved in parent advisor}^ 
councils, special events, volunteer opportunities and informa- 
tional parent meetings; 

- frequent communication with parents on how their children 
arc faring in the program; 

- running regular parent-staff conferences. 

• The director facilitates frequent communication with the 
children's school to make sure that information important to the 
child's development is shared. 

• The director nurtures the program's relationship with various 
segments of the community, including funding sources, child care 
networks, community resources for children and farnilies, and the 
media. 

• The director ensures that the program conducts continual self- 
assesiment by reviewing past goals and setting new ones, or choos- 
ing to participate in a more formal assessment. 

• The director ensures a safe environment, and the provision of 
nutritious snacks and meals, where appropriate. 

• The director establishes and implements sound fiscal management 
procedures and policies. 

• The director oversees compliance with legal regulations and require- 
ments. 
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STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 

Administration: Personnel 

One of the biggest challenges in school-age child care is to hire and train staff with the best blend of personnel 
qualities and skills. 

Standard: Programs seek out qualified staff who demonstrate a commitment to working together, sharing 
knowledge and skills, to promote children's development. 



QUALITY INDICATORS 


Always 
Evident 


Usually 
Evident 


Seldom 
Evident 


Not 
Evident 


• The program director will have experience in working with school- 
age children, supervising staff, fiscal management and program 
supervision. 

• The director guides and supports staff by outlining current strengths 
and skills, setting realistic goals, and devising a career development 
plan that includes training and other professional support. 

• The director hires support staff (secretaries, bus drivers and jani- 
tors) who enjoy children and work as a team to make the program 
comfortable and fun. 

• The program administrators, staff and sponsors work together to 
create the best possible compensation package to reduce turnover. 

• Staff who superxase children will be at least age 1 8, undergo a 
criminal record check, and have either experience with school-age 
children, or formal training in child developnient, recreation, educa- 
tion, or social work. 

• While no one person will possess all the following attributes, each 
staff member will contribute to a blend of personal qualities, 
which include: 

- warm and nurturing; 

- sense of humor; 

- patient and compassionate; 

- enthusiastic and spontaneous; 

- consistent and calm, especially in emergencies; 

- understanding, especially of individual and cultural differ'^'hces; 

- supportive and empowering toward children and parents. 

• Staff will work toward acquiring special skills and abilities, including: 

- knowledge of age-appropriate curriculum; 

- skills they can share with children (arts and crafts, games and 
spoi IS, and other leisure activities); 
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QUy\LITY INDICATORS (cont'd) 


Always 
Evident 


Usually 
Evident 


Seldom 
Evident 


Not 

Evident 


- interpersonal skills; 

- organizational and management skills. 

• Every staff member has a written job description. 

• Staff receive at least 10 hours of inscrvice training each year, 
developing their knowledge of child development, guiding behav- 
ior, working with families, planning and carrying out activities, 
identifying and reporting child abuse and neglect, and working 
with children with special needs. 

• Individual staff members meet regularly with a supervisor for 
ongoing support and feedback, 

• Staff meet regularly to talk about successes, concerns and issues 
regarding the children and the program. 

• Staff participate in yearly programi evaluation and help set future 
goals. 
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STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 

Administration: Safety, Health and Nutrition 

Today's school-age child care pro-ams need to respect children s increasing independence and their needs for 
appropriate challenges and privacy, while protecting their safety and health. 

Standard: A good program protects and enhances the safety, health and nutrition of its children. 



QUALITY INDICATORS 


Always 
Evident 


Ustially 
Evident 


Seldom 
Evident 


Not 
Evident 


• Children are supervised at all times. 

• Visitors are screened and children are allowed to leave the program 
only with an authorized adult. 

• A stafFperson trained in first aid and CPR is available at all times. 

• A basic first-aid kit is available on-site and for ofiF-site excursions. 

• Staff are aware of the special health and educational needs of 
children and make appropriate accommodations for allergies, diet 
and other special needs. 

• Staff recognize signs of child abuse and neglect, follow reporting 
procedures and follow up constructively with the family. 

• Children are not exposed to toxic substances such as lead paint, 
asbestos or cigarette smoke. 

• Medicines and toxic products are stored out of children's reach in 
locked cabinets. 

• Children are not exposed to hazardous situations such as play areas 
near traffic, exposed radiators, or unprotected windows. 

• Large indoor and outdoor equipment is bolted down and climbing 
equipment has cushioning material underneath (mats, sand or 
other state-approved cushioning material). 

• Staff and children practice basic hygiene (wash hands often, keep 
sick children in separate space, prepare food in a sanitary area). 

• Srafr wnrk wirn rniinrpn rn npvpinn liff*lnno" ftrnp<;<; niintr** 

^^'i.vLii w \j 1 rv vvii.ii ^.^1111^4.1^11 \jL\^y y^iyjvj xiiviwiiti iiLii^oo iicllfilo. 

• A telephone is within quick reach for emergencies, with numbers 
for police, fire., ambulance and poison control center clearly posted. 

• Posted in prominent places are established emergency procedures 
and evacuation plans. 

• Water is available at all times. 

• Snacks and meals are nutritious, with plenty of fruits, vegetables 
and protein sources, and are limited in fats, salt, and sugar. 

• Food is served in a pleasant and relaxed way, and children have a 
reasonable opportunity to eat when they are hungry. 

• An ample amount of food is served to sustain children until their 
next meal, with supplemental food available for those who are 
undernourished. 
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STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 

Administration: Fiscal Management 

Creativity y resourcefulness and smart thinking are required to balance the competing demands of affordable fees, 
staff salaries and benefits, overhead expenses, and optimum staff-child ratios. 

Standard: The budget is planned to adequately support the program's policy and philosophy. 



QUALITY INDICATORS 



Always 
Evident 



Usually 
Evident 



Seldom 
Evident 



Not 

Evident 



• There is an annual operating budget, with income and expenses 
reviewed quarterly. 

• An accurate bookkeeping system is used, checked by at least two 
people (staff, parent, treasurer, bookkeeper, accountant). 

• Fee structures are affordable and may require support for some 
low-income families. Support can come through subsidy from 
government sources (federal child care and development block 
grants, state social semce money, or local government support). 
Other programs develop sliding fee scales or scholarships made 
possible by parent contribution or private support. 

• Programs moderate their parent fees and vary their source of 
income by: 

- reimbursement of food costs for eligible families through 
USDA's child care food program; 

- public support from local funds such as youth and family 
services, recreation departments, community development 
block grants, state and federal funds; 

- private support from foundations, civic and charitable organi- 
zations, and corporations; 

- traditional fund-raising conducted by staff, parents and 
children. 

• Budgets include adequate amounts for staff compensation and 
support, including: 

- salaries, FICA, unemployment insurance; 

- benefits (at a minimum-health insurance, paid sick days and 
holidays, paid planning time). 

• Programs reduce expenditures with direct or in-kind support for: 

- rent; 

- utilities and maintenance; 

- equipment and supplies; 

- transportation; 

- legal costs; 

- marketing. 
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STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 

Administration: Legal Issues 

Programs must explore all legal issues to ensure authorization for the program and provide protection for the 
children and staff involved with the program. 

Standard: Program procedures and policies protect children and staff through a methodical and well in- 
formed approach to authorization, licensing, risk management and protection from liability. 



QUALITY INDICATORS 


Always 
Evident 


Usually 
Evident 


Seldom 
Evident 


Not 
Evident 


• Programs meet all licensing, building and fire codes, and zoning 
requirements. 

• Potential liability issues are reviewed with risk management or 
legal experts, and risk management procedures are adopted to 
reduce the normal risks of running a progiam. 

• Programs operate with adequate liability insurance. 

• Schools in a partnership arrangement ensure that the vendor, not 
the school, is responsible in case of accidents or negligence. 

• Programs administered by someone other than the school make 
the decisions about: 

- incorporation, so that the corporation and people who work in 
it are legally separated from personal responsibility or liability; 

- nonprofit or for-profit status; 

- tax-exempt status. 

• Staff maintain appropriate records (children's addresses, telephone 
numbers and emergency contacts; attendance; health of staff and 
children; special health and educational needs; injuries and 
accidents; reports on child abuse and neglect). 

• Staff regularly review safety and health practices to make certain 
they are "reasonably prudent" in assuring the safety of each child. 

• In accordance with the Amc .cans with Disabilities Act, programs 
open their doors to children with special needs, unless it creates an 
undue burden on the program. 
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Appendix B: Further Reading 



Program Start-up and Implementation 

Baden, R.K.; Genser, A.; Levine, J.A.; and Seligson, M. School-age Child Care: An 
Action Manual Dover, MA: Auburn House, 1982. 

Bender, J.; Elder, B,S.; and Flatter, C.H. Haifa Childhood: Time for School-age Child 
Care. Nashville, TN: School-Age NOTES, 1984. 

DuMont, L.; Cryer, D.; Rolandelli, P.; and Clifford, R. School-age Child Care: A 
Handbook for North Carolina Public Schools. Chapel Hill, NC: University of North 
Carolina, Graham Child Development Center, 1987. 

Gannett, E. City Initiatives in School-age Child Care. Wellesley, MA: School-Age Child 
Care Project, Wellesley College Center for Research on Women, 1989. 

Marx, F. Caring for Children: Case Studies of Local Government Cuild Care Initiatives. 
Washington, DC: National League of Cities, 1989. 

Richard, M.M. Before and After School Programs: A Start-up and Administration 
Manual Nashville, TN: School-Age NOTES, 1991. 

School-Age Childcare Council. Public Schools and School-age Child Care: What Georgia 
Leaders Can Do. Atlanta: School-Age Childcare Council, 1989. 

Seligson, M.; Allenson, M. School-age Child Care: An Action Manual for the 90s. West 
port, CT: Auburn House, 1993. 

Seligson, M.; Fink, D. No Time to Waste: An Action Agenda for School-age Child Care. 
Wellesley, MA: School-age Child Care Project, Wellesley College Center for Research 
on Women, 1989. 

Sisson. L. G. Kids Club: A School-age Program Guide for Directors. Nashville, TN: 
School-Age NOTES, 1990. 



Human Relationships 

California School-Age Consortium (CSAC). Parent hivolvement and Communication. 
San Francisco: California School-Age Consortium, (undated). 

Derman-Sparks, L; A. B.C. Task Force. Antibias Curriculum: Tools for Empoivering 
Young Children (#242). Washington, DC: National Association for the Education of 
Young Children, 1989. 

Fink, D.B. More Alike than Different: Including Children with Special Needs in School- 
age Care Settings— A Staff Training Manual Trenton, NJ: Office of Child Care Devel- 
opment, New Jersey Department of Human Services, 1990. 
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Girls Incorporated. Operation S.M.A.R, T. (Science and Math and Relevant Technology). 
New York: Girls Inc. (undated). 

Indoor and Outdoor Space 

California School-Age Consortium (CSAC). Challenges of Shared Space. San Francisco: 
California School-Age Consortium (undated). 

Greenman, J. Caring Spaces—Learning Places: Children Environments that Work. 
Redmond, WA: Exchange Press, 1988. 

Activities and Time 

Bergstrom, J.M. Schools Out. Berkeley, CA: Ten Speed Press, 1990. 

Blaldey, B.; Blau, R.; Brady, E.H.; Streibert, C; and Zavitkovsky, A. Activities for 
School-age Child Care. Washington, DC: National Association for the Education of 
Young Children, 1989. 

Campbell-Lindsay, S. What to Do when the Dismissal Bell Rings.. .Snacks, Foody Games 
and Activities for After School Day Care Programs. Pennsylvania School-Age Child Care 
Project, 1987. 

Flugelman, A. (ed.). The New Games Book. New York: Doubleday, 1976. 

Haas-Foletta, K; Cogley, M. School-age Ideas ayid Activities. Nashville, TN: School-Age 
NOTES, 1990. 

Harrington, D.; Schine, J. Connections: Service Learning in the Middle Grades. New 
York: City University of New York, 1989. 

Pauly, M.; Soldz, A. Fun for One: Facilitating Solitary Play. Fairfax, VA: Fairfax County 
Office for Children, 1981. 

Rogers, C.S.; Sawyers, J.K. Play in the Lives of Children (#301). Washington, DC: 
National Association for the Education of Young Children, 1988. 

Rogers, C.S.; Sawyers, J.K. Helping Young Children Develop through Play: A Practical 
Guide for ParentSy Caregivers and Teachers. (#345) Washington, DC: National Associa- 
tion for the Education of Young Children, 1988. 

Therrell, J. How to Play with Kids: A Poweyful Field-tested Nuts and Bolts Condensed 
Gidde to Unleash ayid Improve Your Kid-relating Skills. Pacifica, CA: Play Today, 1989. 

Wcllcsley College School-Age Child Care Project and the New York State Council on 
Children and Families. Between School-time and Home-time: Planning Activities for 
School-age Child Care Programs (video). Welleslcy, \4A, 1990. 
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Older Children 

Dorman, G. 3:00 to 6:00 P.M.: Planning Programs for Young Adolescents. Chapel Hill, 
NC: University of North Carolina, 1985. 

Lawyer-Tarr, S. How to Work with School-age Children and Love Them. Tulsa, OK: 
Club-House Press, 1980. 

Lefstein, L.; Kerewski, W.; Medrich, E.A.; and Frank> C. 3:00 to 6:00 P.M.: Young 
Adolescents at Home and in the Community. Center for Early Adolescence, 1982, 

Lefstein, L.M.; Lipsitz, J. 3:00 to 6:00 P.M.: Programs for Young j\dolescents. Center for 
Early Adolescence, 1986. 

Musson, S.; Gibbons, M. The New Youth Challenge: A Model for Working with Older 
Children in School-age Child Care. Nashville, TN: School-Age NOTES, 1988. 



Administration 

Bloom, Paula Jorde. A Great Place to Work: Improving Conditions for Staff in Young 
Children's Programs, (#250) Washington, DC: National Association for the Education 
of Young Children, 1988 

California School-Age Consortium (CSAC). Staff Issues: Trainings Retention^ Recruiting. 
San Francisco: California School-Age Consortium, (undated). 

Finn, Matia. Fundraising for Early Childhood Programs. (#120) Washington, DC: 
National Association for the Education of Young Children, 1982. 

Lawyer-Tarr, S. School-age Child Care Professional Training: A Workbook for Teaching 
Staff. Tulsa, OK: Club-House Press, 1991. 

Storm S. The Human Side of Child Care Administration (#702). Washington, DC: 
National Association for the Education of Young Children, 1985. 
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Related Organizations 



Association for Childhood Education International 
11141 Georgia Avenue, Suite 200 
Wheaton, MD 20902 
(800) 423-3563 

Membership includes 6 issues per year of the journal, which is concerned with children 
from infancy through adolescence. 

The Boys' and Girls' Club of America National Headquarters 
771 1st Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 
(212) 351-5900 

Campfire Boys and Girls National Headquarters 
4601 Madison Ave. 
Kansas City, MO 64112 
(816) 756-1950 

Central Region SACC Project 
(formerly Pennsylvania SACC Project) 
1 16 South Allegheny Street, Suite 314 
Bellefonte, PA 16823 
(814) 353-6110; (800) 327-0111 

Child Care Action Campaign 
330 Seventh Avenue, 18th Floor 
New York, NY 10001 
(212) 239-0138 

Dedicated to increasing the availability of quality, affordable school-age child care 
programs. Tracks implementation of child care provisions of the Family Support Act in 
16 states. Newsletter, Child Care Action News. 

Child Care Employee Project 
6536 Telegraph Avenue, Suite A-201 
Oakland, CA 94609 
(415) 653-9889 

Child Care Information Exchange 
P. O. Box 2890 
Redmond, WA 98073 
(206) 883-9394 

6 issues/year-$35. Geared for directors, discusses issues such as staff development, staff- 
parent interaction, programming, financial management. 

Children's Defense Fund (CDF) 
122 C Street N.W. 
Washington, DC 20001 
(202) 628-8787 

A national advocacy group that lobbies for children, particularly those who arc poor, at 
risk, or with special needs. Journal, Opportunities for Prevention: Building Afier-School 
and Surnmer Programs for Young Adolescents. 6 is^^year-$23.95. 
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Daycare U.S.A. 

United Communications Group 
1 1300 Rockville Pike, Suite 1 100 
Rockville, MD 20852 
(301) 816-8950, Ext.223 

Published biweekly. Information about daycare; concentrates on federal funding oppor- 
tunities, legislation, and regulation of daycare. $199/year. 

4-H Clubs 

National 4-H Council 
7100 Connecticut Ave. 
Chevy Chase, MD 20815 
(30 1)^96 1-2800 

Girls Inc. 

National Headquarters 
30 East 33rd Street 
New York, NY 10016 
(212) 689-3700 

League of Women Voters Education Fund (LWVEF) 
1730 M Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 429-1965 

Promotes the development of model community-based, affordable, quality school-age 
child care programs, particularly for low-income families. 

National Association for the Education of Young Children (NAEYC) 
1834 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20009 
(202) 232-8777 

Committed to improving the quality of services for children from birth through age 8. 
Professional development for early childhood educators through publications on child 
care issues, an annual conference, action group grants, sharing public policy informa- 
tion, and guidelines for voluntary accreditation. 

National Association of Child Care Resource and Referral Agencies (NACCRRA) 
21 16 Campus Drive S.E. 
Rochester, MN 55904 
(507) 287-2220 

Publishes a directory of child care resource and referral agencies throughout the U.S. 
Magazine, CCR&R Issues (Child Care Resource and Referral Issues). 

National Association of Elementary School Principals (NAESP) 

1615 Duke Street 

Alexandria, Virginia 22314-3483 

(703) 684^5545 

Serves 26,000+ principals in elementary and middle schools. Publications include 
Principal mdig2z\nty newsletters, and books of recommended Standards. 
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National School-Age Child Care Alliance (NSACCA) 

do Tracey Ballas 

1742 Norwood Boulevard 

Zanesville, OH 43701 

For membership information: do California School-Age Consortium, NSACCA 
Membership Dept,, 1 1 1 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, CA 94105. 
Organization of school-age child care professionals. Sponsors an annual conference, 
develops and provides technical assistance, and promotes the development of state and 
local coalitions. 

Project HOMESAFE 

American Home Economics Association 

1555 King Street 

Alexandria, VA 22314 

(800) 252-SAFE 

Promotes community-based solutions to the latchkey issue. Bibliographies on school- 
age child care programs. 

Report on School-Age Child Care 
(formerly School-Age Child Care Report) 
951 Pershing Drive 
Silver Spring, MD 20910 
(301) 587-6300 

A monthly update on school-age and pre-kindergarten child care programs. Lists 
conferences and events of interest to child care providers. 

School-Age Child Care Project 
Center for Research on Women 
Wellesley College 
Wellesley, MA 02181 
(617) 283-2547 

A center for information, research and technical assistance on all aspects of school-age 
child care. Offers training workshops and institutes for those interested in starting or 
improving school-age child care programs. 

School-Age Notes 
P. O. Box 120674 
Nashville, TN 37212 
(615) 292-4957 

Newsletter for school-age child care workers and administrators; covers issues related to 
school-age child care-developmental needs, staff training, programming, and activities. 

YMCAofthe U.S.A. 
101 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, IL 60606 
(312) 977-0031 



YWCAofthc U.S.A. 
135 West 50th Street 
New York, NY 10020 
(212) 621-5115 
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This document is the fourth in the StUftcUrds z^nQs. Others include the following. 
To order, or for more information, call NAESP's Educational Products department at (703) 684-3345. 
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Standards for Quality Elementary and Middle 
Schools: Kindergarten through Eighth Grade 
(Revised) (1990). One of NAESF's most 
popular publications, this edition combines 
the findings of current research with the 
practical experience of working principals to 
provide valuable guidance for constructive 
change in schools. Addresses class size, 
assistant principalship, and more. 
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Early Childhood Education and the Elementary 
School Principal: Standards for Quality 
Programs for Young Children (1990), This 
widely acclaimed checklist of 28 standards for 
early childhood programs covers all the 
essential elements for excellence in early 
childhood education. Contains suggestions 
for classroom settings, curriculum activities 
and personnel qualifications, and describes 
the roles of principal, staff and parents. 




Proficiencies for Principals: Elementary and 
Middle Schools (Revised) ( 1 99 1 ). The essential 
guide for the serious professional, Proficiencies 
has been adopted by the National Council for 
the Accreditation of Teacher Education 
(NCATE) as the national standard for 
professional preparation courses. Presents the 
key elements for success as an elementary or 
middle school principal. 
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